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The Need for Research in the Education 
of the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 





DISPASSIONATE inventory of 

the products of programs for the 
education of the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing certainly would reveal that 
the zenith of attainment is a long way 
eff. The “finished” product can stand 
a good deal of improvement. This 
dire view is not intended to disparage 
the noble efforts and commendable re- 
sults of fine teachers, past and pres- 
ent, who, the writer is convinced, 
would unquestionably form a staunch 
vanguard for those seeking to improve 
the product. On the contrary, this 
blunt but realistic appraisal should 
serve as a point of origin for the at- 
tack on the mediocrity with which the 
most sanguine among us are con- 
fronted daily. The road to improve- 
ment is marked RESEARCH. 

There are those who will argue 
that what is needed more is greater 
professional zeal, interest and faith. 
These qualities, however, are taken 
for granted by the researcher who, in 
addition, feels that the zealous, inter- 
ested, and spiritually motivated teach- 
er armed with the fruits of research 
will more likely improve the product 
than the equally competent teacher 
without them. Nor need we _ be 
plagued by the hackneyed dichotomy 
which assumes that the “practical” 
and the “theoretical” are mutually 
exclusive. The average classroom 
practitioner frequently is apt to cast 
a skeptical eye on the “long haired” 
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man in the laboratory and the latter 
is prone to belabor the teacher for 
her failure to apply the “basic” prin- 
ciples which he enunciates. The war 
research program, however, has 
demonstrated in the main that when 
both grouns are motivated by a strong 
common purpose the “basic” and “ap- 
plied” points of view are constructive- 
ly reconcilable. 

It is necessary, nevertheless, since 
this paver is directed to classroom 
teachers to stress parenthetically that 
the need for basic research—that re- 
search which seeks to discover new 
principles—is essential for the fur- 
therance of applied research—that re- 
search which seeks new applications 
of established principles. As Vannever 
Bush has vigorously pointed out in his 
report to the President, basic research 
and applied research represent the 
capital and interest on capital, respec- 
tively. Our capital is almost depleted 
and the interest yield is in danger of 
declining provortionately unless we 
lend stronger supvort to basic re- 
search which in the long run must 
buttress the foundations of applied re- 
search. The modern hearing aid, for 
example, would not have been pos- 
cible withous the fundamental re- 
search concerned with the passage of 
electrons through a vacuum. 





‘Science the Endless Frontier, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1945. 


@S. RicHarp SILVERMAN, PuH.D., is the Registrar of the Teachers Training College, 


Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Three distinct trends which augur 
well for the future of research in the 
education of the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing are clearly evident. First, the 
wide acceptance of the value of re- 
search resulting from popular report- 
ing of war projects should result in 
more enthusiastic implementation of 
experimental findings and should un- 
doubtedly encourage more substantial 
financial support, both public and 
private, for recognized and potential 
experimental centers. Secondly, re- 
fined measuring techniques and im- 
proved apparatus, especially in the 
electro-acoustic field, should greatly 
sharpen the tools of the researcher. 
Thirdly, the increased interest of 
workers from peripheral areas of re- 
search activity in the problems of 
deafness should stimulate the thinking 
and freshen the point of view of those 
already in the field. The contributions 
of speech correctionists, otologists, 
acoustic-physicists, guidance special- 
ists, psychologists, and others should 
enhance the research output both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
following vroblems should merit the 
attention of research workers: 


DIAGNOSIS 


1. Assessment of hearing in very 
young (infancy to 2% years) children 
and refinement and quantification of 
techniques employing conditioned re- 
sponses and elementary learned re- 
sponses. For children in the next age 
bracket, the classification and quanti- 
fication of responses to speech, pure 
tones, and various spectra of con- 
trolled noise. 

2. Tests for differential diagnosis 
of congenital aphasia, and various 
types of deafness and hearing impair- 
ment. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Tests and measurements and the 
question of standardization based on 
norms for the deaf or hearing should 
be explored. This implies a problem 
of basic philosophy—the “adjustment- 
to-a-hearing-world” group vs. “the- 
deaf - like - to - live - as -a - group - by- 
themselves-anyway” exponents. Cor- 
relations, based on valid tests, among 
the deaf, hard-of-hearing and normally 
hearing children should yield interest- 
ing information. 

1. Intelligence—further refinement 
of truly non-language tests and their 
predictive value as related to achieve- 
ment both in basic communication 
skills, such as speech and lip reading, 
and academic work. 

2. Aptitude—the value to the deaf 
of standard scholastic and vocational 
aptitude tests. 

3. Achievement — the intercorrela- 
tion of a wide variety of achievement 
tests to select those which have the 
greatest validity for the deaf. 

3. Personality—the adaptation of 
personality tests to the deaf with at- 
tention focused on the emerging atti- 
tude of the child toward his own deaf- 
ness and to both his deaf and hearing 
associates. The philosophical import 
of the answers to these questions is 
obvious. 


PEDAGOGY 


The optimum implementation of the 
principle of the multi-sensory ap- 
proach should be sought. 

1. Methods of auditory training. 

a. Experimental investigation of 
the analytical versus the synthetic 
approach and the most desirable 
relative emphasis on each. 

b. The development of evalua- 
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tive techniques to assess the merits 
of various methods with respect to 
improvement in speech, language, 
and lip reading. 


2. Hearing Aids. 

a. Continued investigation, in 
group instruments particularly, of 
increased versatility for classroom 
use, frequency response, and op- 
timum acoustic output as related to 
tolerance limits of deaf children. 

b. Binaural versus monaural in- 
struments using single and double 
audio channels under “field” and 
“closed coupler” conditions. 

ec. Continued investigation of op- 
timum methods of selecting hearing 
aids for children. 


3. Measurement in speech, lip read- 
ing, and language progress: Without 
adequate instrumentation for measur- 
ing progress in these vital areas of 
instruction, true evaluation of vari- 
ous methodologies is impossible and 
we must continue to depend upon sub- 
jective estimates very often colored by 
predilections and prejudices of the 
judges. 

a. Speech—experimental 
ation of the “element or atomistic 
method and the “natural” or syn- 
thetic method. The value of visual 
aids, such as spectrographs, volume 
and pitch indicators, oscillographic 
reproductions, etc. needs to be 
judged objectively. 

b. Lip reading—the relationship 
of the use of motion pictures and 
auditory training to lip reading 
achievement. 

c. Language—the relationship of 
language achievement to various 
methods of reading instruction and 
to some of the more formalized 
methods of teaching language prin- 
ciples. 


evalu- 
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4. Curriculum—the extent to which 
curricular content and techniques for 
the hearing are applicable to the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

5. Manualism vs. oralism: This 
delicate problem might be investigated 
through the study of a large number 
of individuals carefully selected on 
the basis of specified criteria with par- 
ticular attention to educational 
achievement, vocational success, and 
personality development. At any rate, 
more facts and less emotionalism 
should be injected into this age old 
controversy. 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. The merits of day schools (of 
all types) and _ residential schools. 

2. The merits of full time day 
schools and part time day schools 
(where deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren share some instruction with hear- 
ing children). 

3. Continued of the 
influence of instruction on the pre- 
school level and its relationship to 
academic achievement and communica- 
tion skills. 

4. The optimum means for co- 
ordination of academic and vocational 
instruction. 

5. Standards of admission (hearing 
loss, mentality, multiple handicap, etc.) 
to schools for the deaf. 

6. The merits of concentration of 
all types of handicaps in one school. 

7. Appropriate prerequisites and 
curricula for teacher training. 


investigation 


MEDICINE 


Continued investigation of the ef- 
fects on deafness of such measures as 
radiation, tonsillectomy, inflation, and 
fenestration should be encouraged. 


Detection of early otosclerosis should 
(Continued on page 57) 
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How Dyslexia Memorial Institute 


Helps the Non-Reader 


"THE staff members of Dyslexia 
“ Memorial Institute deeply appre- 
ciate the ovportunity to have one of 
its members discuss the problems and 
work of the institute. Dyslexia Me- 
morial Institute is incorporated as an 
indzpendent, non-profit organization. 
It depends entirely on the support of 
schools, administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and friends, and on the quality 
of the service it may render to per- 
sons suffering under the handicap of 
total or partial reading disability. 


DYSLEXIA 


The Greek word Dyslexia was 
selected as a nart of the name of the 
institute because its meaning, in its 
broadest sense, embraces all impedi- 
ments that keen children from learn- 
ing to read. The staff has carried on 
its activity in behalf of children and 
adults having an intelligence quotient 
of 85 or hither who have for some rea- 
son or another failed to learn to read 
or who were retarded in reading to an 
extent which interfered severely with 
an adjusted and normal life in home, 
school, and society. At the present 
time, the institute is not equipped to 
carry on work among the extremely 
slow learning and feeble-minded child 


population. This area or work by the 
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very nature of the problem usually 
requires institutional and _ custodial 
care for which the institute is not 
equipped. 


In its basic conception the institute 
takes a broad view toward the prob- 
lems of dyslexia. It is cautious in 
accepting the idea that most reading 
disability in otherwise normal per- 
sons is due to socalled hereditary or 
congenital word blindness, which pre- 
sumably has a cortical basis and is 
caused by brain lesions or other cen- 
tral conditions. Certainly, possible 
cortical lesions cannot be ruled out, 
but it is equally as certain that a care- 
ful examination of all other causes 
is always in place whether they be 
systemic, psychological, or social. 
Cases of reading disability are there- 
fore not approached with an obvious 
resignation as if some deepseated cor- 
tical condition were present which 
resolutely defies analysis and treat- 
ment. We are vrobably agreed that 
in feeblemindedness it is the hope- 
lessness of the situation as far as im- 
provement is concerned, that is so 
often a discouraging factor to medi- 
cine, psychology, education, and social 
welfare work. On the basis of re- 
sults obtained it can be said that in 
otherwise normal children, dyslexia 


© AurreD SCHMIEDING, M. A., is the educational adviser on the staff of Dyslexia Memor- 


ial Institute. 


He is chairman of the Department of Education and Psychology at 


Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This paper was read at the Tri-County Division of the Illinois 


Association of School Boards, (October, 1945), Chicago, Illinois. 
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may be approached with greater hope- 
fulness than cases of feebleminded- 
ness. Nevertheless occasionally a case 
shows little or no improvement even 
after the most extended treatment and 
guidance. But that is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Apparently reading ability shows as 
great a range of individual differences 
as most other human traits and capa- 
cities. Yet cases of complete frustra- 
tion on the part of the child and its 
parents and teachers have shown con- 
siderable progress after a longer or 
shorter period of treatment and guid- 
ance. Cases are on record which in 
one year have shown a growth of two, 
three, and four years in reading abil- 
ity. This improvement in reading was 
not infrequently accompanied by im- 
provement in health as well as in 
traits of personality that resulted in a 
happier and more adjusted life. In 
some cases a year for gain or less 
was all that could be attained. 


WORK OF INSTITUTE 


Dyslexia Institute being a practical 
working body and not engaged pri- 
marily in research, it must be stated 
that a report of this nature is pre- 
sented as preliminary and _ tentative. 
The number of cases studied and 
treated thus far is an insufficient basis 
on which statements can be made with 
finality. Individual staff members 
who have tried to determine the 
primary cause or causes of reading 
failure and success have not been able 
to do much more than point out cer- 
tain imolications and _ possibilities. 
Reading is a complex physical-mental 
activity, and to establish primary 
causes of failure or success requires 
intense horizontal and vertical re- 
search. 
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To cite a single illustration: Sup- 
posing a child of twelve has some dif- 
ficulty in bringing his visual images 
together. The difficulty does not ap- 
pear at present to be sufficient to 
cause dyslexia. The question then 
naturally arises: What may the fu- 
sion impediment have been three or 
six years ago? The answer to that 
guestion becomes extremely impor- 
tant. Unless there are repeated ex- 
aminations on record, which is seldom 
the case, any answer given is derived 
at by inference and implication. Such 
answer may or may net be true. 
Other illustrations could be cited to 
show that at present it is a difficult 
matter to give a well-rounded, de- 
pendable answer as to why a certain 
individual failed or was retarded 
severely, and why another person suc- 
ceeded. 

As stated previously, it is proposed 
that the study and treatment of read- 
ing failure be made on a broad basis. 
It does not have to be pointed out 
that any single person, whether in 
the field of medicine, psychiatry, edu- 
cation, or social work even if he were 
highly expert in his field, could make 
a sufficiently broad and reliable an- 
alysis. That verson would have to 
be a suverman, and we have had 
enough supermen to last us for some 
time. 

The question of a competent staff 
then becomes one of greatest impor- 
tance. It has been found that such 
a staff has immediate and direct need 
of one skilled in internal medicine, 
specialists in diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose, and throat, a psychiatrist par- 
ticularly skillful in determining par- 
ent-child relationships, a psychologist 
trained in psychometry, interviewing, 
and counseling, a social worker skilled 
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in advising families of all levels of 
economic and social statues, a voice 
teacher who takes the point of view 
of an artist rather than a drillmaster, 
and educators and teachers having 
a special interest, skill, and experience 
in remedial instruction. I have said 
that the foregoing are of immediate 
and direct need. At times it becomes 
necessary to seek the advice of other 
specialists in medicine, psychology, 
social work, or education. 

Obviously it is not an easy task to 
get a staff together, and to keep them 
working together effectively over a 
period of time. Each individual staff 
member must be an expert in his field 
and yet be able to take the point of 
view of an intelligent layman toward 
the work of his collaborators. When 
the individual staff members have 
made their examinations of a case, the 
work of coordinating and integrating 
the findings into an efficient and work- 
able plan and treatment is essential. 
It must be pointed out that the fore- 
going procedure almost never results 
in a prepared treatment of a single 
and only critical factor. One factor 
may appear primary, but in almost 
all cases other aspects of the prob- 
lem will need attention. Sometimes 
one impediment must be treated first 
before the others are undertaken. 
Thus the profile approach appears to 
be more valuable in the treatment of 
dyslexia than giving attention to al- 
most any single aberration. 

Once the plan of treatment has been 
evolved, it becomes highly essential 
that all those concerned with the case 
are informed and the proposed plan 
of treatment made known to them in 
down to earth terms. This involves 
interviews with parents, teachers, and 


others. Serious hindrances _ result 
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especially when parents or teachers do 
not understand the proposed plan of 
action or are directly antagonistic to 
it. It is equally important that the 
person under treatment understand at 
least certain aspects of the problem 
and also the motives behind the 
remedial activities. In fact, without 
the understanding and willing co- 
operation of the individual receiving 
treatment, failure of the entire under- 
taking is probably in the offing. 


RELATION TO TOTAL PROGRAM 


The question may be raised: Have 
we not had this approach to educa- 
tional problems in our better homes 
and progressive schools? Why all the 
fuss? Without question there has 
been great improvement in the an- 
alysis and treatment of learning dif- 
ficulties in many schools the last de- 
cade or two. Presumably the home 
has in recent years also made some 
progress in viewing failure in learn- 
ing somewhat more objectively and 
analytically. Yet one may also con- 
tend that the attitude toward learn- 
ing and achievement in our present 
age has aggravated and _ intensified 
the problem of the home when a child 
does not make satisfactory progress in 
school. Parents see no way out of the 
difficulty. Our present civilization, 
culture, and economic pattern are 
harsh and unbending toward the child 
that “fails” in school. 

Teachers may view the problem 
with resignation and frustration. But 
at least they have the hope that in 
time the burden will be shifted to 
the shoulders of a fellow worker. Not 
so the parent. The parents’ difficulties 
are of longer duration. So in time 
they may lose their composure and 
begin to thrash and flail about aim- 
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lessly and hopelessly. Eventually this 
situation may result in a flood of 
primitive and useless emotionalism in 
both child and parent. 

The school does what it can under 
such circumstances. But its problems 
of mass education and its division of 
achievement into the traditional but 
unnatural units of semesters and 
grades, make the case worse for the 
unadjusted child. Severe cases of 
dyslexia almost always need _indi- 
vidual attention with little regard for 
the conventional grade achievements. 

It appears furthermore that at times 
schools place too much confidence in 
their own routine physical and psy- 
chological examinations, particularly 
the former. Helpful as these may be 
for some children directly as well as 
for screening purposes generally, they 
are by the very nature of the circum- 
stances inadequate for other children. 

Thus it becomes evident that child 
study centers and clinics are neces- 
sary and valuable agencies in a civil- 
ization which places such high value 
in school success and achievement. In 
a democratic society there is room for 
centers that are connected with larger 
school systems as well as such which 
operate independently. The important 
consideration is whether or not they 
can render the services that children 
as well as parents and teachers need. 
Such services need not be limited to 
the correction of reading difficulties. 
They apply equally as well to the 
treatment of pathological speech dis- 
orders and disturbing conduct pat- 
terns. 


DANGERS IN INCOMPLETE DIAGNOSIS 


In case of unsatisfactory learning 
progress of a child, parents, teachers, 
and tutors sometimes prescribe and 
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carry through an extended program of 
individual tutoring and drill. Not in- 
frequently these are carried on after 
school and in the evening. Cases are 
on record in which a well meaning 
mother spent two hours every evening 
attempting to teach her child to read. 
Such children often have physical 
hindrances and _ psychological atti- 
tudes which make extended drill per- 
iods questionable, and in some in- 
stances definitely harmful. Let us 
suppose a child has undetected fu- 
sion difficulties in vision, a low basal 
of —20 or —25, and a hearing loss of 
twenty or thirty percent. What will 
be the result of a remedial program 
which disregards all of these factors? 
The child may under pressure and 
duress make some slight improvement 
in reading, but at what expense in 
personality development. He may re- 
treat and withdraw from ordinary con- 
tacts with people because of fears. 
He may become anti-social because of 
hatreds and violent dislikes—all that 
and more—despite the good intentions 
of parents or tutors. 


Nor does the experience of the 
Dyslexia staff show that the foregoing 
situation is prevalent only or mainly 
in the uneducated home or in poor 
schools. Indeed the case is often 
worse in the home of the educated 
parent. Parents who have college de- 
grees and especially mothers who have 
been former teachers tend to feel the 
stigma and shame attached to school 
failure more keenly. They may re- 
sort to pressure and the commonplace 
methods of correction with a deadly 
and disturbing precision. Poor or 
negative results may after several 
years eventually lead to almost neu- 
rotic tendencies in parent and child, 
leaving them helpless and frustrated. 
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COORDINATED PROGRAM IS ESSENTIAL 


A child study center, to be effective, 
must also set up a workable program. 
The first important step in that pro- 
gram is a careful, detailed and an- 
alytic case study in which no aspect 
of life, health, and human relation- 
ship are left out of consideration, as 
far as that is possible. Once the find- 
ings have been established, the critical 
aspects of the information must be 
brought home to the child, the parent, 
the teacher, and any other person or 
persons involved. But it cannot be 
assumed, after such information Las 
been made available, that suddenly, as 
if by magic, child and parent will 
adopt new and correct modes of: be- 
havior. Life is not as simple as that. 
Not only physical treatment but also 
psychiatric, psychological, and educa- 
tional guidance will as a rule be neces- 
sary for a period of time. 


Let us suppose that a child needs 
weekly attention in the area of thyroid 
therapy, duction training of the eyes, 
as well as guidance in expression and 
in remedial reading. Such a combin- 
ation is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. It is not likely that parents 
will find it possible, at least not con- 
venient, to visit four widely scattered 
places or agencies for a period of 
weeks and even months. If all of 
these are made available in a unified 
agency and by a single visit, the whole 
program becomes more workable. 
Dyslexia Institute has carried on this 
combined treatment over a period of 
several years, and even with re- 
stricted war time facilities, finds that 
it can be done. 


In the time remaining we may now 


point out a few of the specific findings. 
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FINDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE 


In a large percentage of reading 
cases, and that holds for pathological 
speech disorders, unsatisfactory con- 
stitutional and systemic conditions are 
present. Glandular imbalances and 
dietary irregularities are altogether too 
frequent to be ignored. Psychiatric an- 
alysis and treatment of the relationship 
between child and parent or others is 
necessary in fifty percent of the cases. 
A considerable percentage has also 
had a number of the socalled chil- 
drens’ diseases before and after enter- 
ing school. The results of these dis- 
eases on the child’s school progress 
are obvious. Fully fifty percent of 
the cases has some visual defect. This 
is often a muscular imbalance re- 
quiring duction training or a refrac- 
tive error which requires the fitting 
of glasses. However in some cases 
the fitting of glasses may make the 
phorias even more unsatisfactory, at 
least for a time. A loss of hearing in 
one or both ears and in certain regis- 
ters is not uncommon in reading dis- 
ability. 


In the field of intelligence we find 
that the intelligence examination 
which yields a single intelligence in- 
dex is inadequate. A test yielding at 
least two indexes is more helpful. A 
difference of ten, fifteen or more points 
between the child’s language and non- 
language abilities does make a dif- 
ference. Also children who fail in 
reading are often restless, overactive, 
withdrawing, and have succumbed 
to a complete lack of self confidence. 
Sometimes the ideas which these 
children harbor about their own men- 
tal condition is a serious impediment. 
Some consider themselves black sheep 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Goals in the Education of the Mentally Retarded 





HE mentally handicapped child 

presents both a problem and a 
challenge to the public schools. The 
problem is one of long standing, but 
the general recognition of the chal- 
lenge has a much briefer history. 

Regardless of what special pro- 
visions may or may not be made for 
the education of these children, and 
regardless of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of these provisions, the goals 
toward which we strive ought to be 
clear and meaningful. Without a 
definite understanding of the out- 
comes which we seek in educating 
these children we shall almost inevit- 
ably become lost in a maze of subject 
material, procedures, and 
teaching techniques. It is easy to lose 
our way if we lose sight of the goals, 
and easier still to miss the goals if we 
fail to realize that all the things we 
teach are of value only as they con- 
tribute to the attainment of our goal. 


routine 


We must be frank with ourselves 
and with these children and look real- 
istically into the future. What will 
these boys and girls be doing five, ten, 
and fifteen years hence? With few 
exceptions their vocations will fall in 
the areas of unskilled and semi-skilled 
labor. Only rarely do we find a 
skilled artisan coming from this group. 
Their manner of living, their leisure 
time activities, and their social classi- 
fication will be largely determined by 
the vocational factor. Regardless. of 
what we may like to believe all our 


Schools. 
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experience has taught us that, by and 
large, the intellectual limitations of 
these boys and girls will inexorably 
direct their lives into channels where 
they will work, play, talk, eat and 
drink with, and become a part of the 
vast family of unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers. The boys will be- 
come section hands, truck drivers, 
waiters, and factory workers, while 


the girls, in addition to becoming 
homemakers, will work as _ beauty 
operators, waitresses, seamstresses, 


garment workers, and domestics. In- 
deed this is an optimistic view of the 
future; for if we are to judge from 
the past, many will find their way into 
poorhouses, houses of detention, and 
other institutions supported by public 
funds. 


Logically then the school must give 
them those things which will best fit 
mentally retarded children to func- 
tion effectively, usefully, and happily 
in the situation in which they will 
find themselves, and to reduce as 
greatly as possible the number who 
become public charges. 

What then are the goals toward 
which we should strive in educating 
mentally retarded children, and how 
do these goals differ from those for 
normal boys and girls? 

First of all, certain of these goals 
will differ in nature from the goals of 
normal children because the nature of 
the future for each will be different. 
For example, preparation for college 


@M. R. Sumption, Px.D., is the Psycho-Educational Consultant, St. Louis Public 
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is a factor in the education of the one 
but not the other. Second, there is 
a difference in the emphasis placed on 
common goals. Third, the degree of 
complexity and difficulty of achieve- 
ment differs because the abilities of 
the two types of children differ so 
markedly. Fourth, and perhaps most 
important, is that these goals as set 
forth are entirely in terms of atti- 
tudes, skills, and behavior. This in 
itself suggests a new approach to the 
problem of educating the mentally 
retarded. In terms of these goals edu- 
cation aims directly for functional out- 
comes. 


THE GOALS 


1. Health Attitudes and Habits. 
Health is as vital to the mentally re- 
tarded as it is to the normal indi- 
vidual. Strength and endurance are 
important factors in vocational suc- 
cess. Cleanliness cannot be too strong- 
ly stressed. Good habits in caring for 
the teeth, hair, skin, and nails should 
be firmly established. How to avoid 
contagion, recognize disease symptoms, 
and secure proper treatment should be 
taught. Mental health must not be 
neglected as it is so essential in the 
life adjustment of these children. 
They should be taught about sex hy- 
giene, the effects of alcohol on the 
body, food values, safety habits, and 
first aid practices. The school can ren- 
der an invaluable service by develop- 
ing good health habits and _ aitti- 
tudes among the mentally retarded 
who, in all probability, will not re- 
ceive the medical care and attention 
that more fortunate people generally 
receive. 

2. Motor Skills. Mentally retarded 
boys and girls will earn their living 
for the most part with their hands and 
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muscles. The school should give them 
every opportunity, and all possible 
help, in developing motor coordina- 
tion. Many of the fundamental move- 
ments of the manual trades can be 
taught in school. Athletic games, 
manual training of various kinds, plas- 
tic art work, and painting offer in- 
finite possibilities in this direction. 
Instrumental music, in addition to its 
other values, contributes to motor 
coordination. 

3. Social Patterns. The school can 
and should establish and re-inforce 
social patterns which will enable men- 
tally retarded children to live amicab- 
ly, happily, and acceptably with oth- 
ers. Cooperation is essential to their 
success in life, even more than it is to 
the normal person, inasmuch as they 
must, by reason of their own inade- 
quacy, be more dependent. Theirs is 
the office of followership. They must 
be taught to follow as others are 
taught to lead. They must learn, not 
only how to follow, but also whom to 
follow. Desirable social patterns which 
can be taught include, among others, 
good family relationships, protection 
of the weak and helpless, respect for 
law and order, and the practice of the 
Golden Rule. 

4. Personal Behavior Habits. Edu- 
cation must aim directly at the forma- 
tion of desirable personal habits. These 
are not to be incidental outcomes of 
education. They must be an integral 
part of education. Industry, thrift, 
punctuality, dependability, truth-tell- 
ing, honesty, neatness, courtesy, and 
similar personal habits are immeasur- 
ably important and directly teachable. 

5. Community Attitudes. Each in- 
dividual is a part of the community in 
which he lives and in which he should 
assume a share of community re- 
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sponsibility. Children should learn 
what these responsibilities are and 
how best to meet them. The educa- 
tional program must stress conserva- 
tion of community resources, protection 
of property, use and value of recrea- 
tional facilities, churches, settlement 
houses, schools and other institutions. 
Furthermore, since these children will 
become eligible to vote in a few years, 
the school has a distinct responsibility 
in implementing a knowledge of both 
the privileges and the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

6. Appreciation Attitudes. Life 
would be rather drab indeed, if peo- 
ple lacked the ability to appreciate 
the worthwhile things around them. 
Appreciation can be developed just as 
is any other attitude. A majestic 
building, an autumn woods scene, a 
beautiful sunset, or a glimpse of the 
starry heavens on a clear night can 
make life infinitely richer and more 
meaningful. These children can be 
taught to see beauty and appreciate 
it it They 


pan to good 


is found. 


wherever 


learn appreciate 


music, art, beautiful paintings, good 
movies, and other artistic creations. 
The school has an obligation and a 
privilege to enrich the lives of these 
children by creating and developing 
attitudes of appreciation. 

7. Symbolism Skills. Modern liv- 
ing involves the general use of com- 
monly accepted symbols much more 
than is supposed. Words spoken and 
written symbolize things, actions, and 
attributes. Numbers symbolize quan- 
tities, size, fractional parts. The men- 
tally retarded child should attain at 
least minimum skill in the meaning 
and manipulation of word and number 
He should learn to speak 
clearly and correctly, though his 
vocabulary need not be large. He 
ought to know how to write and spell 
within the limitations of his ability. 
Reading is essential and should be an 
integral part of his entire educational 
program. Arithmetic should be en- 
tirely functional. The effectiveness of 
our teaching in this area will depend 
largely on how closely the symbol is 
tied to the thing it represents. 


symbols. 


ANOTHER JOB FOR EDUCATION 


The last Congress virtually doubled (upped from $11,200,000 to $22,000,000) fed- 
eral funds available annually to the status for services to children under the maternal 
and child-welfare provisions of the Social Security Act. 

“A considerable portion” of the increased funds, Children’s Bureau officials point 
out, will have to be used for the training of personnel to meet severe shortages every- 
where in the country that are today holding back development of these services. 
Higher salaries for the personnel involved in these programs were also called for as 
a means of attracting qualified men and women to the field. 


The new appropriation will enable the states to care for additional thousands of 
mothers ard children each year, also to reach many crippled children who could not 
be served before, and to help a larger number of children who are homeless, de- 
pendent, or neglected or in danger of becoming delinquent. State programs for chil- 
dren with rhematic fever, heart disease, and cerebral palsy will be expanded. More 
children with hearing and vision defects will receive care. Some states will pay special 
attention to health services for pre-school and school-age children—preventive, diag- 
nostic, and treatment services. 
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Adequate Education for the 
Intellectually Superior Child 





ECAUSE of the rapid growth of 
American education, the interests 
of the individual have often been 
sacrificed in the interests of serving 
large groups. Within the last decade, 
educators have become more and more 
aware of the need to organize public 
education so that the rights and privi- 
leges of the individual need not be 
sacrificed. In public education, there- 
fore, organized attempts have been 
made to serve the peculiar needs of 
exceptional children. Among excep- 
tional children the group that has been 
overlooked most often by people in- 
terested in special education is that 
composed of the _ intellectually 
superior children. It is not my inten- 
tion to ask for the consideration of 
this group at the expense of any other 
group. It is a truism to point out that 
society needs to further the develop- 
ment of all individuals within its ranks 
in order to strengthen its entire struc- 
ture. Human assets on every level of 
ability or performance need to be 
used to the fullest if American de- 
mocracy is to reach full flowering. 


THE PROBLEM 

This paper will concern itself with 
a criticism of the educational oppor- 
tunities now available for the excep- 





John C. Sullivan 


tionally superior child. The excep- 
tionally superior child may be defined 
as the child who seems to have ex- 
ceptional ability as demonstrated 
through his performance on _intel- 
ligence tests. Such children will con- 
stitute the upper one or one and a half 
per cent of the school population. The 
identification of the exceptionally 
superior school population may oc- 
casion difficulty—systems where the 
use of intelligence tests is not a prac- 
tice. In such school districts teachers 
could be encouraged to bring to the 
attention of educators the child whose 
intellectual capacity seems well be- 
yond the mine run. These children 
should be tested by competent clinical 
psychologists using standardized in- 
telligence tests, in order to establish 
scientifically their superior ability. 
But the real problem is not the iden- 
tification cf the exceptionally superior 
child. The real problem is the adop- 
tion of sound educational practices and 
policies. 


COMMON PRACTICES 
The easiest solution obviously is the 
segregation of these children in a spe- 
cial room where, in the charge of an 
especially trained teacher, they can 
be allowed to develop a program of 


® Joun C. SuLLivAN, Pu-D., is Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper was written in response to the discussion which took 
place at the Major Work Section of the Twenty-second annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children on March 7, 8, and 9. The Recorder’s sum- 
mary of this section is presented elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 
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activity and study, separate and dis- 
tinct from that enjoyed by the other 
children in the school. Such a pro- 
gram has been and is being followed 
in many school systems. In the past, 
the activities of such special rooms 
were designed to accelerate the in- 
dividual student in the tool subjects, 
thus allowing him to cover the school 
grades in a shorter time than that 
which was required by the average 
student. There seems to be relative 
agreement that this acceleration was 
and is a bad practice. Acceleration in 
the tool subjects should be discour- 
aged. Although children may very well 
“cover” the ground, they will not, in 
any fundamental sense, grow in their 
ability to control or use the tools or 
materials covered. 


Another group of educators, while 
feeling that special rooms should be 
set up, recognizes that these children 
need to be integrated into the life of 
the school. In the special room, the 
children are given broadened and 
deepened experiences at their intel- 
lectual level, that is, they are encour- 
aged to go more deeply into the ac- 
tivities which all children of their 
chronological age are following. There 
is, undoubtedly, virtue in this plan. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
teachers particularly trained to han- 
dle intellectually superior children 
must be brought in contact with them, 
but the method which sets the chil- 
dren apart in a room by themselves 
is open to question. 

One of the arguments advanced for 
the use of any type special room or 
segregation is that the children come 
in contact with their kind and, there- 
fore, their superior abilities are chal- 
lenged by having competition. I think 
that this idea cannot be safely denied. 
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However, one would want to know at 
what price an individual child is pres- 
sured into superior performance by 
such a practice. 


A BROADER CHALLENGE 


As educators, we have, for a long 
time now, given lip service to the idea 
of dealing with the whole child in our 
public school. We have used the 
terminology very glibly. I am afraid, 
however, that we often ignore its im- 
plications while we organize, plan, 
and carry forward our work with chil- 
dren. We concern ourselves largely 
with the intellectual growth of the 
child. To be sure, that is the peculiar 
responsibility of the public school, but 
when we recognize the implications of 
the term the “whole” child, we recog- 
nize that that intellectual growth can- 
not be carried forward except as we 
consider the total growth of the in- 
dividual. 

We have conceded that the teacher 
should be concerned with all aspects 
of the growth of the children in her 
care; that what she does with children 
produces the best results only in so 
far as she has organized her work 
to deal with the total individual. She 
must recognize, for example, that it 
is futile for her to try to teach a 
child, let us say long division, when 
that child is ill or is fatigued by the 
activities of the day, for the physical 
condition of the child affects the in- 
tellectual growth which will take place 
through her attempts to give him con- 
trol of quantitative thinking. Other 
things being equal, the relatively well- 
nurtured child who has had sufficient 
rest and has not been particularly 
over-stimulated by the school program 
is the best subject for teaching. 

In the area of social and emotional 
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growth, the implications are not quite 
so clear as in the physical, for all of 
us have known children whose emo- 
tional growth was at an extremely 
low level who seemed to make rapid 
progress in school. In fact, upon 
study, it was quite evident that their 
very insecurity led to their making a 
supreme effort to achieve recognition 
through the academic area. While 
the report cards showed remarkable 
progress in mental development, the 
total pictures were very depressing. 

It is my contention that all children 
need to be carefully evaluated in 
terms of their total growth, so that 
we may intelligently attack the prob- 
lem of teaching the whole child. This 
is particularly true of the intellectual- 
ly superior child who so often comes 
from economically superior homes 
where his rest and recreation are of 
such a character that he brings to the 
school a very adequate physical back- 
On the other hand, the in- 
tellectually superior child may be 
from a home where, through the lack 
of brothers and sisters or through the 
lack of understanding on the part of 
the parents, his social growth has 
been quite limited. This, of course, 
does not follow for the exceptional 
child any more than it does for any 
other child. It is quite possible that 
in order to produce the greatest all- 
around growth in an individual child 
the school must consider his social 
growth before it thrusts upon him 
the responsibility of furthering his in- 
tellectual growth. 


ground. 


BASES FOR EVALUATION 


The child who is segregated from 
the total population and put into a 
special room may often suffer from 
limited opportunities to further his 
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social growth; while he is with his 
peers intellectually, he may be strug- 
gling against great odds in the social 
area. In this case it would be crim- 
inal to force him into a room where he 
had to produce for even part of the 
day with his peers intellectually. It 
is quite conceivable that it would 
be more to his advantage to disregard 
his intellectual growth from the point 
of view of furthering and deepening 
his understanding at this level, and to 
concentrate on giving him control of 
the social tools which would allow 
him to make better adjustments in his 
peer group. I can conceive that an 
individual child who had attained 
group status through superior class- 
room work when segregated in a class 
of intellectually superior children 
might become comparatively less ef- 
fective because of the competition 
which he encountered, with the re- 
sult that his confidence in his social 
skills might drop to the place where 
in the future his total happiness might 
I think the same 
true for the 


be jeopardized. 
argument might hold 
child who is emotionally immature. 


In short, what I have attempted to 
show in this section is that we need 
to concern ourselves with the total 
growth of our intellectually superior 
child, that we need to be able to 
identify him, and that we need to 
keep available to him a teacher who 
has particular interest in this type of 
child. In grouping with other chil- 
dren, we can best further his total 
growth when we consider all as- 
pects of his growth. If we consider 
the total child, we may discover that 
he needs to grow up in some other 
area than the intellectual area, be- 
fore he is able, or before it is profit- 
able for us to encourage him to utilize 
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to the fullest his superior intellectual 
ability. A specially prepared person 
might well assist the regular class- 
room teacher to plan for individual 
activity within a group of children of 
average intellect so that the total 
growth of the intellectually superior 
child would be furthered. It would 
also be quite possible for this special- 
ly trained teacher to assist the regu- 
lar teachers in her efforts to estab- 
lish in such a child the kind of work 
habits which would later on allow him 
to utilize his intellectual capacity to 
the fullest. One of the dangers of not 
identifying this type of child is that 
he may develop very sloppy work 
habits since keeping up with the group 
does not require much effort on his 
part. It is also true that the regular 
work may be of such a character that 
he becomes bored, and, therefore, in- 
different toward accomplishment. 
These, however, are obstacles which 
can be overcome by regular school ac- 
tivity. What I have just said obvious- 
ly does not hold for all intellectually 
superior children, for a number of 
them are also superior socially, emo- 
tionally, and physically. 


It does not follow, however, that if 
there is no great difference between 
their intellectual growth and other 
aspects of their growth, that I would 
want them to be put together in a room 
apart from the rest of the school, even 
though attempts were made to in- 
tegrate this group into the life of the 
school. Such a practice I believe is 
excusable only when we are unable 
on account of large classes, or because 
of inadequately trained teachers, to 
provide a situation which would allow 
us to help these children to grow 
within the regular classroom situa- 


tion. Even with large classes and in- 
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adequately trained teachers, I am 
dubious about the segregation. I 
am afraid that when we set the in- 
tellectually superior apart we em- 
phasize their accomplishment in sub- 
ject matter areas, since the average 
school sets such achievement above 
all else. There is great danger then 
that these youngsters become intel- 
lectual snobs. 


I realize as well as anyone that a 
very competent teacher might do a 
great deal to offset the effects of se- 
gregation through the way she handles 
these people. I am, however, con- 
tinually aghast at the pride with 
which teachers show off their bright 
children, and the way in which par- 
ents swell with pride when they men- 
tion that their children have I. Q.’s 
over 130. When we find such an at- 
titude among people who have had 
the advantages of broad educational 
experience, I wonder how we can ex- 
pect to rule it out among average 
teachers and average citizens. 


I think that it can be fairly easily 
demonstrated that adult efficiency 
pretty largely depends upon the gen- 
eral level of growth rather than upon 
the neak of the simple item of intel- 
lectual attainment. While one may 
recognize that certain individuals 
reach an apparent high level of intel- 
lectual attainment, it is also as evi- 
dent that the social utility of the 
knowledge which they have acquired 
is practically nil. Such people have a 
lack of sensitivity to the needs and 
wants of the average person, and they 
are often practically incapable of com- 
municating with him. In order to un- 
derstand life, one must have lived life; 
in order to appreciate a level of cul- 
ture, one must have pretty direct 
contact with that culture. To under- 
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stand people, then, means that one 
has to have had a wide variety of con- 
tacts with people, one must have 
worked with them, played with them, 
had joys, and experienced sorrows 
with them. There is something alarm- 
ing in the fact that some of the work- 
ers with intellectually superior chil- 
dren continuously harp on the need 
to consider them since they are the 
hope of the future. Now it would be 
silly for the writer to deny that the 
intellectually superior group will fur- 
nish much of the superior intellec- 
tual attainment of the future, but the 
use to which these attainments are 
put depends pretty largely on the 
aspirations and ideals which are im- 
bedded in these people through their 
growing years. These aspirations and 
ideals must, of necessity, be grounded 
in the hones and aspirations of all of 
the people, and these youngsters can- 
not grow in that dimension except as 
they live intimately with all manner 


of men. 


RELATION TO LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Some point out that the hope of 
democracy rests in the development 
of leadership in the intellectually su- 
perior youngster. Contrary to that 
belief, my opinion is that the hope of 
American Democracy rests in the rais- 
ing of the level of the masses of the 
population, as well as in the develop- 
ment of competent leadership. There 
is something reminiscent of the Hitler 
point of view in the idea that the in- 
tellectually superior shall be held out, 
segregated from the masses, and edu- 
cated for a future role of leadership. 
We need to do those things which will 
draw all kinds of people closer to- 
gether, not separate them. The role 
of leadership can be successfully 
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learned only as the individual emerges 
naturally out of group activity of 
which he is a part. If children have 
a chance to do things together, all 
will get some training in leadership. 
The most capable in this peculiar re- 
gard will emerge. The natural lead- 
er who develops through his active 
participation in group programs is 
the fellow to whom we should give 
particular attention as regards his 
potentialities, as a leader of men. 


Studies tend to show that the lead- 
er of a group is not necessarily in- 
tellectually superior, although he is 
often somewhat above the level of 
the group in terms of his mental abil- 
ity. There is no denying the need to 
pay attention to potential leaders in 
our school system. We must keep 
clearly in mind that this leadership 
can grow and develop only as the 
individual grows and develops in con- 
tact with those whom he is to lead in 
the future, and that his leadership 
can be sound only in so far as he has 
had the exneriences of followership 
with many types of people. In short, 
it takes something more than an I. Q. 
to be a good leader. I am not denying 
that intellectual capability is involved 
in leadership, but I most strongly 
deny that we will get very far in 
identifying our leaders of the future 
through intelligence tests. Democratic 
leadership must and will emerge from 
the public schools of America. Such 
leaders must sense the needs, aspira- 
tions, and values of the total popula- 
tion and give voice to them. Some 
of these leaders undoubtedly will come 
from the groun of exceptionally in- 
telligent children, but it is reason- 
able to expect that most of the lead- 
ers of the future will emerge from 


(Continued on page 59) 
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SECTION ON SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN 


HE facilities made available by 
various school systems for the edu- 
cation and treatment of socially mal- 
adjusted children include a_ wide 
variety of services. In some com- 
munities these services are limited to 
a particular type of program, while in 
other communities a number of dif- 
ferent services are made available. 
There has probably been very little 
adequate evaluation of the various 
types of educational services for be- 
havior problem children and there 
seems to exist some confusion in re- 
gard to the most desirable methods of 
handling such pupils in a_ public 
school system. The discussant will 
outline some of the procedures now in 
use in various school systems. He 
hopes to stimulate some further dis- 
cussion, based upon the experiences 
of those attending the meeting, in the 
use of these and other procedures. 
It is, of course, probable that all 
means of dealing successfully with 
behavior problem children have their 
advantages, and there is probably no 
one plan which can or should be 
adopted by any single community. 
The needs of the community, the type 
of school system it maintains, the 
philosophy underlying its educational 
procedures and the enlightenment of 
teachers and patrons will determine 
types of services to be rendered, to 
say nothing of availability of funds. 
Some of the procedures now being 
vsed in various school systems in- 
clude: 
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1. The Maintenance of a Special 
School or Classes for Behavior Prob- 
lem Children. 

Perhaps the most outstanding de- 
velopment of this type is represented 
by the Montefiore School in Chicago 
about which Mr. Edward H. Stullken 
has reported so well. The special 
school or class has many advantages 
in that the various resources of the 
school system can be centered upon 
treatment and certain desirable rou- 
tines in behavior can be more easily 
established. On the other hand, there 
are disadvantages in that the regular 
classroom teachers may sometimes be 
tempted to avoid meeting responsi- 
bilities by arranging the transfer of 
her problems to a special class or 
school. Some stigma probably may 
attach itself to pupils transferred to 
special schools and classes and there 
may be some hazard in the mutual as- 
sociation of a large number of de- 
linquents. 


2. Maintenance of Visiting Teacher 
Services with or without Facilities for 
Psychological Interpretation. 

Such services are maintained on 
varying levels of efficiency. In some 
cities the term visiting teachers is ap- 
plied to the untrained workers who 
function only as attendance officers. 
However, in many communities visit- 
ing teachers conform to the standards 
set kv the National Association. Such 
workers mav deal with the socially 
maladjusted child while he is enrolled 
in the regular classes of the school 
system and frequently considerable 
use is made of other community agen- 
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cies in effecting social adjustments. 
The efficiency of visiting teacher serv- 
ices depends to a large degree upon 
the capabilities of the workers as- 
signed to such services and also upon 
the facility with which the school pro- 
grams in the regular grades can be ad- 
justed to the needs of problem chil- 
dren. This program operating with- 
out special class or school facilities 
does not offer adequate school place- 
ment for extremely seriously dis- 
turbed and aggressive children. 

3. Maintenance of Complete Child 
Study Services including Psychiatric 
and Psychological Services. 

In such an agency (which is found 
in a limited number of larger and 
more wealthy cities) , therapeutic treat- 
ment may be offered to emotionally 
disturbed children. Such a program 
offers the utmost in diagnostic faci- 
lities when these services are com- 
bined with varied facilities for school 
and educational adjustment. It repre- 
sents the ultimate in the school treat- 
ment of socially maladjusted pupils. 
Without a rather complete program 
for special education services it may 
be only partially satisfactory. This 
type of program is extremely expen- 
sive and, especially where such serv- 
ices are available elsewhere in the 
community, it may be rather difficult 
to sell to the community. 

4. Creation of Teachers’ Child 
Study Groups with Interpretation for 
Guidance by Specialists. 

In some cities the psychological and 
individual guidance services available 
in the school system—including those 
in the community—interpret the prob- 
lems of specific children to their teach- 
ers who meet as a study group. Out 
of these interpretations are formulated 
plans for school and social adjustment, 
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classroom teachers assuming responsi- 
bility for carrying out the proposed 
guidance program. This procedure has 
been followed in Burbank, California, 
and in Des Moines, Iowa, to some ex- 
tent. This type of program may be espe- 
cially effective in dealing with cases of 
lesser severity and as a preventative 
measure. It is essentially a teacher 
education device and, as such, seems 
to be quite effective in enabling teach- 
ers to understand incipient problems 
and to deal with them adequately be- 
fore they become more aggravated. 

5. Coordination of all Child Study, 
Child Protective and Probationary 
Services in a Department of the Pub- 
lic School System. 

This type of program has been de- 
scribed by Kvaraceus as it has been 
worked out in the Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, school system. Under such a plan, 
the public schools become responsible 
for the work of the juvenile police, the 
visiting teachers and attendance of- 
ficers—in some cases the probation 
officers of the court—and implement 
the work of these persons through the 
maintenance of child study services 
and special classes. Such a program 
requires strong community leadership 
and the breakdown of departmental 
jealousies since it may eliminate the 
separate identities of the several co- 
ordinating agencies. The very fact 
that agencies already well established 
and possessed of aggressive and jeal- 
ous leadership do lose their identities 
may make this type of program rather 
impractical in the majority of cities. 
Nevertheless, there are many advant- 
ages in tying in the various child 
welfare agencies so closely. 

These descriptions are not com- 
pletely exhaustive but they do illus- 
trate several plans of attack on the 
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problems of meeting the needs of the 
socially maladjusted and _ behavior 
problem child. It is probable that no 
one plan should exist alone as the one 
solution and that a varied attack on 
the problem is desirable. Neverthe- 
less there are both strengths and 
weaknesses in each type of program. 
The most desirable should probably 
include the best elements of all pro- 
cedures that have proven successful 
in various communities. (ARTHUR S. 
Hrzt, Recorder). 


SECTION ON ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


Miss Anna Engel, Detroit, outlined 
the responsibilities of the Adminis- 
trator of Special Education as follows: 

1. An over-all knowledge of the 
special education field is essential for 
satisfactory administration. This must 
include an understanding of the handi- 
capped child, new methods of treat- 
ment end education, a knowledge of 
local and national developments in 
each phase of special education, and 
the resources available to further the 
program. Affiliation with national 
organizations serving the interests of 
the various types of the handicapped 
will help the administrator have a 
better understanding of the needs of 
each group and what is being done to 
meet their needs. 

2. A good administrator has a well 
defined but flexible policy, adjusted 
in terms of new techniques available. 

3. In _ initiating and promoting 
policies for handicapped children the 
good administrator cultivates a fine 
relationship with those in_ super- 
vision in the field of regular education 
of normal children and is able to pre- 
sent convincingly arguments for spe- 
cial education. 
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4. The good administrator has abil- 
ity to stimulate democratic procedures 
in the classroom and help both prin- 
cipals and teachers to cope with the 
problems of special education. 

5. A good administrator is able to 
interpret special education to clubs, 
civic organizations and the general 
public so that they understand the 
aims and accomplishments of the pro- 
gram. 

6. Since a whoiesome relation with 
parents is essential, the administrator 
must continually further a program 
of parent education through P. T. A. 
and other parent organizations. 

7. The good administrator stim- 
ulates teachers to continue training. 


Other discussants stressed the need 
for expanding the services of Special 
Education, especially: 

1. The need for special education 
programs in smaller communities hav- 
ing no special education and the as- 
sistance that larger communities can 
give in promoting such programs. 

2. The need for more attention to 
the education of the older retarded 
children and a good counselling pro- 
gram for these children in high 
schcol. Over-loading technical schools 
with children who cannot do technical 
work is resented by those in voca- 
tional education and does not solve 
the problems of retarded adolescents. 
High schools should be able to modify 
programs so that the needs of all 
children in the community can be 
met. 

3. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity should not be a mere statement 
but a reality. 

4. The need for a closer relation- 
ship between special and regular 
teachers and among the various 
groups within special education itself. 
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5. The need for the early discovery 
of children who can profit by special 
instruction. (Miss JEANETTE RIKER, 


Recorder). 


SECTION ON BLIND 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Director of 
Educational Research, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, proposed, and 
the group discussed the following 
points: 

1. The teaching of braille: In re- 
gard to the problem of the word versus 
the sentence method in _ teaching 
braille reading, the recommendation 
was made that the short sentence 
method should be taught to beginners. 
The question of teaching beginners 
grade 1, 114, and 2 was taken up. This 
problem was not so easily decided as 
some of the group felt that to begin 
with grade 2 would make it very dif- 
ficult to teach spelling accurately and 
that as our braille students are usual- 
ly poor spellers, we cannot afford to 
jeopardize spelling by using grade 2 
signs before a good spelling founda- 
tion has been established. The major- 
ity opinion seemed to be that grade 2 
symbols should be given as soon as 
possible, however, in order to speed 
up the reading process. The problem 
of primer material in grade 2 is to be 
met soon, as the American Printing 
House is preparing to print a primer 
in grade 2 which will take into con- 
sideration the necessary sequence of 
contractions. It was pointed out that 
the more difficult contractions are not 
in the vocabulary of the first grade 
child, hence, teaching grade 2 to be- 
ginners is somewhat simplified. Spell- 
ing should be stressed where it finds a 
functional place, that is, in the teach- 
ing of typewriting. 

2. The state of Oregon has in- 
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stituted a plan whereby their visually 
handicapped children at the residential 
school for the blind are, whenever 
possible, adjusted to public school in- 
struction. This plan is based on the 
principles that no child should be 
segregated unless absolutely neces- 
sary and that the handicapped should 
be rehabilitated so they can return 
to the regular schools. The plan is 
carried on under close supervision 
and when intensive instruction is 
needed, it is given at the residential 
school. A description of the plan has 
been published in The Outlook For 
the Blind. 

3. Orientation. The experiments 
being carried on in the field of re- 
search, such as radar equipment to be 
used in locating obstacles, may be prom- 
ising but have not as yet resulted in 
a device giving practical aid. The 
Army Hospital at Valley Forge has 
developed a technique of using canes. 
Heretofore, canes have been supplied 
to blind people in most cases without 
definite instruction concerning their 
use. A film on this cane technique 
has been prepared. Teachers should 
pay more attention to the problem of 
moving about, so that the blind pupil 
does not have to learn only by trial 
and error. 

4. Appliances. In place of the 
four-line slate which requires a good 
deal of time to move to a new position 
when writing, a braille writing frame 
or kind of tablet of 20 or more lines 
may be produced at the American 
Printing House soon. Another sug- 
gestion, not offered as a new idea, is 
the saddle stylus, so cut that it can 
be grasped more easily. Suggestions 
were made for changes in the cubear- 
ithm—such as moving the “a” dot up 
into the corner so that it could be 
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used for four different signs: placing 
the “c” dots at the top of the cube 
for the same reason: adding a new 
sign on the blank side of the cube— 
“T” was suggested. Dr. Lowenfeld 
proposed that interested people write 
to Mr. Ellis at the American Print- 
ing House and request these changes. 

The American Foundation is work- 
ing on a new Talking Book machine. 
The government will eventually de- 
cide which machine will be produced 
for distribution by the Library of 
Congress. 

On the question of braille machines, 
the idea was expressed that eventual- 
ly we may get three types: a pocket 
machine, a heavy machine—not to be 
moved about, one that will take hard, 
constant use—and a third one, lighter 
and made to be carried around from 
cless to cless. (Louise Nenu, Re- 
corder). 


STCTION ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 


Dr. Emmett Schott opened the meet- 
ing by presenting the work of a psy- 
chologist in the Neuropsychiatric Di- 
vision of the Henry Ford Hospital. 
He gave a clear picture of the type 
of cases that are seen at the hospital 
and the psychological services that 
are needed in a clinic—i. e. 40% of 
the time was devoted to interviews; 
30% to some form of therapy (even 
some complicated psychiatric cases 
may be given over to the psychologist 
for psychological therapy); 25% test- 
ing (this is about all the time given 
to formal tests or psychometrics) ; 5% 
miscellaneous. Dr. Schott reviewed 
types of tests used but said that per- 
sonality tests were one of his, pet 
peeves. This field has not been suc- 
cessfully covered. Too often the 
author’s interpretations of the results 
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only cloud the issues and do not help 
to clarify the scores. — 

Dr. R. O. Wagner gave the picture 
from the point of view of a state de- 
partment of public instruction. He 
raised two questions for which psy- 
chologists in his field must find an- 
swers: 

1. As demands cannot be met by 
the available psychologists, how can 
limited psychological service be ex- 
panced to fit the wide-spread needs? 

2. How is the case to be reported? 
He discussed the types of reports, the 
value of conferences, and direct re- 
porting to those responsible for the 
placement of the individual. Dr. 
Wagner felt that reports should be 
short—the report should not only fit 
the child or case reported on, but 
should fit the person who is going to 
use it. 

An active discussion from the floor 
followed, with 
Schott, on typves of interpretations to 
be used, how much information to 
give parents, etc. The types of reports 
used in Toledo were mentioned by 
members from that city. 


comments by Dr. 


Miss Jeanette Reamer showed how, 
in a large school system with limited 
psychological service, the division of 
special education demands a great deal 
of nsychometric work from the psy- 
chologist. The best placement of the 
handicapped demands a knowledge of 
their present mental development. She 
emphasized the importance of giving 
enough tests to get a complete picture. 
Schools must fit their programs to 
the slow learner as well as to those 
whose handicap is evident enough for 
them to be placed in special groups. 
She brought out the problem of the 


double handicap and the fact that in 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Summer Workshops and Conferences 


MISSOURI WORKSHOPS 

The Missouri ‘Council for Excep- 
tional Children, in cooperation with 
the Northeast State Teachers College 
at Kirksville, Missouri, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, planned and carried out a most 
successful which was de- 
signed to give practical suggestions to 
teachers of regular elementary schools 
throughout the State. Many of these 
teachers, as we all know, often find 
Exceptional Children in their classes 
wonder what to do with 


program 


and they 
them. The council attempted to give 
these teachers some help. 

The vrogram at Kirksville 
June 5th and extended through July 
24th. To Dr. Felix Rothschild of the 
Northeast State Teachers College goes 
the credit and honor of successfully 
sessions in 


began 


publicising the various 
such a manner that in the course of 
the eight sessions, one held each week 
for eight weeks, some 1,200 people at- 
tended. 
Practically every area of 
education was discussed by outstand- 
ing leaders in those fields. Every dis- 
cussion was planned to be of practical 
help. Ideas were given which could 
be taken back to the classrooms of the 
teachers vresent. The final session 
was led by Dr. John J. Lee of Wayne 
University, and he did a marvelous 
job of summarizing the whole course. 
The program at the University of 
Missouri was in the form of a two 
day conference on June 26th and 


27th. 


special 
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could use. 
‘on the program. 


Again each speaker was practical 
and made numerous suggestions which 
teachers in regular elementary schools 
Outstanding people were 
Dr. H. Earl Corre- 
vont of Michigan gave us an excellent 
conception of the problems and needs 
of special education. 

Dean Townsend of the University of 
Missouri was most helpful in planning 
and carrying out the program. The 
Council is grateful to him and his staff 
for their fine cooperation. Some 400 
people attended the conferences dur- 
ing these two days. 

We of 
that our efforts were a success. 
favorable comments have come to us 
from those who attended. We feel 
that we may have been of some help 
to the Exceptional Children of the State. 
If we have been, we consider ourselves 
fully repaid. We thank 
everyone who participated in the 
program and especially do our thanks 
go to those who actually appeared on 
the programs for they are the people 
who made the conferences a real suc- 
cess. (Reported by JoHn F. Grace, 
President, Missouri Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children.) 


Council feel 
Many 


the Missouri 


wish to 


TEXAS WORKSHOP 


An eight-weeks workshop for teach- 
ers of exceptional children was held 
at the University of Texas during the 
summer of 1946. Fifty-seven teach- 
ers, representing twenty-one school 
systems, were enrolled and particip- 
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ated in the varied activities that were 
made available. 

The program got off to an auspi- 
cious start with Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
Chief Exceptional Children and Youth, 
United States Office of Education, on 
hand to present an introduction to and 
an overview of special education. This 
first orientation was carried forward 
through reports from members of the 
group who had worked with pro- 
grams for exceptional children dur- 
ing the previous year. They de- 
scribed the organizational plans under 
which they had functioned, pointed 
out the vroblems that had confronted 
them, summarized accomplishments, 
and indicated plans for the coming 
year. Thus it was possible from the 
outset to get down to the considera- 
tion of practical problems. 

A number of leaders in special edu- 
cation came to address the workshop, 
lead discussions, and hold conferences 
with the members. These persons in- 
cluded: Dr. Harry J. Baker, Director, 
Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public 
Schools; Dr. John J. Lee, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Wayne University; 
Mr. Howard L. Lackey, Director, Di- 
vision of Child Welfare, Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; and Mr. J. 
L. Tenney, Director, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Division, Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The major group project chosen by 
the participants was the preparation 
of a handbook for teachers of excep- 
tional children. Nine committees 
were organized to carry this work to 
completion. The first six committees 
covered the classification recognized 
under the Texas law providing for 
the education of exceptional children; 
namely sight saving, hard of hearing, 
speech disorders, crippled, lowered 
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vitality, and nervous. Two commit- 
tees developed materials relating to 
children with other types of handicaps 
or who are exceptional because of out- 
standing ability or special talent. The 
ninth committee worked out sugges- 
tions relative to general educational 
procedures.* 


Other outcomes of the workshop 
that seem worthy of mention were: 
(1) the organization of a second Texas 
chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children with fifty- 
eight members joining, (2) working 
out of plans for making library ma- 
terials, films, and the use of an audio- 
meter available to the members 
throughout the school year, (3) ar- 
rangements whereby the director of 
the workshop will visit the par- 
ticipants in their teaching situations 
during the year, (4) tentative plans 
for inservice teacher training through 
short courses and extension center 
classes, and (5) provision for a 
monthly round up of news, reports, 
materials, and suggestions through a 
mimeographed publication. None of 
these outcomes is an end in itself. 
All of them point toward the ultimate 
goal, wider and more effective services 
for exceptional children. 

The program of education for excep- 
tional children has made wonderful 
strides in Texas under the leadership 
of H. E. Robinson, Director of Special 
Education in the State Department of 
Education. It started almost at scratch 
in the fall of 1945. By the end of the 
school year twenty-six school systems 
had approved programs in operation, 
and there were more than double that 
number of applications on file from 





*The handbook will be printed by the 
University of Texas Press and should be 
ready for distribution October 1, 1946. 
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schools that were ready to start as 
soon as trained personnel could be ob- 
tained. 

Three other workshops were held in 
Texas during the summer of 1946. 
One was at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, under 
the direction of Dr. Margaret Barker; 
a second was at North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, with Miss 
Jane Stoddard as director; the third 
was at East State Teachers College, 
Commerce, directed by Dr. J. E. 
Franklin, and the. fourth at Mary 
Harden-Baylor at Belton which was 
directed by Miss Louise Hellyer. 

Visitors to the workshops were Dr. 
Martin Palmer of the University of 
Wichita and Miss Jayne Shover of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. (The description of this work- 
shop was provided by JAMES KNIGHT, 
Directcr, Extension Teaching Bureau, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas.) 


THIRD GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 

Third Governor’s Conference on Ex- 
ceptional Children which met at the 
Continental Hotel in Chicago on June 
14, was attended by approximately 
400 versons with Chicago and down- 
state Illinois equally represented in 
the attendance. 

Sponsored by the Illinois Commis- 
sion for Handicapped Children, the 
conference was designed to provide an 
opportunity for both lay and pro- 
fessional persons concerned’ with 
handicapped children to discuss their 
common problems, the unmet needs, 


and the interrelationship of their serv- 
ices. The theme of the conference 
was “The Community’s Opportunity,” 
and throughout the program emphasis 
was placed upon the responsibility 
of the local community for its ex- 
ceptional children. 

Four discussion groups met simul- 
taneously during the morning session 
to discuss Preparing the Teacher for 
Community Participations, Guidance 
in the Community Schools, The Home 
—the Cornerstone of the Community, 
and Health Services in the Com- 
munity. A general session in the af- 
ternoon was devoted to addresses and 
summaries of the recommendations 
made by the morning discussion 
groups. 

Among those participating in the 
program were Mr. Edward Stullken, 
Principal of the Montefiore School in 
Chicago; Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in charge of education of exceptional 
children; Dr. Herbert Kobes, Director 
of the Division of Services for Crip- 
pled Children of the University of 
Illinois; Mr. Howard Miller, Execu- 
tive Director of the Illinois Commis- 
sion for. Handicapped Children; and 
Mr. Samuel Kirk, Director of the 
Division of Education for Exceptional- 
Children, Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
College. (JANE Buty, Informational 
Representative.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Summaries of 
other workshons and conferences will 
be given in forthcoming issues. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 
“The education of millions of our children is in the hands of grandmothers and girls 


just out of high school. 
stating ‘no age limits.’ 


Maine recently advertised for teachers in New York City, 
Another border state is giving teaching certificates to 7th and 


Sth grade graduates. As one applicant said “They ain’t no reason why I can’t teach 7th 


grade. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. 
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I done graduated from 7th grade!’”—William D. Boutwell 


in the October 
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The Need 


(Continued from page 35) 
be investigated. So called deainess 


prevention programs which include 
screening techniques and both educa- 
ational and medical remedial measures 
should be thoroughly evaluated with 
the objective of improving procedures. 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Continued animal experimentation 
developed techniques 
etc.) of the 
middle ear 
periphera 
nervous 


by recently 
microphonics, 
process from 

through the 
the central 


(aural 
auditory 
mechanics, 
mechanisms to 
system. 

The writer realizes that he has 
merely (and quite humbly) listed the 
problems that need attention without 
persuing the ramifications 
which each problem presents. This is 
as it should be since the very nature 
of research precludes premature 
specificity. The discretion of the re- 
searcher should be relied upon to de- 
termine and explore those leads which 
in his opinion offer the greatest prom- 
ise for constructive contributions to 
knowledge. The words of Dr. Ernest 
W. Goodpasture, eminent pathologist 
of Vanderbilt University, underline 
the cogency of this point of view. He 
said, “Let each social order... . give 
the scientist a free hand and provide 
him with the environment and tools he 
needs, make him accessible to stu- 
dents, for he is essentially a teacher, 
make the university his home; and, 
otherwise, for humanity’s sake, leave 


various 


him alone.” 

There is reason to be hopeful that 
if free, untrammeled and adequately 
supported scientific effort is brought 
to bear on the problems outlined above 
(and those yet unnamed) a tremend- 





*Time, May 27, 1946, p. 49. 
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ous contribution will be made to the 
well being of deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing children everywhere. They de- 
serve nothing less. 


Notes 
(Continued from page 53) 


the past, in Ohio, the child must have 
normal intelligence to be placed in the 
groups of physically handicapped. 

This led to a discussion of the prob- 
lem of the double handicapped, and 
also of the material that should be 
available at time of placement or 
diagnosis. 

The final discussant was Miss 
Bernice Leland, who brought out the 
work of the psychologist in a special 
service unit for reading handicaps. 
When presented with the problem of 
reading disabilities both a formal and 
informal group of psychological tech- 
niques are used: 

1. The psychological test. 
should be insvected for: 

a. The potentiality of the child 

b. Clues in the test of how to pre- 

sent material—i. e., type of mem- 
ory, vocabulary, etc. 

2. The diagnostic test to get at the 
peculiar difficulty, such as Marian 
Monroe’s and Gates’ Diagnostic tests. 
Clues to the difficulty should also be 
sought in background and personal 
history, such as emotional develop- 
ment and possibility of physical handi- 
cap. 

The attempt to teach is the final 
test. 

The meeting brought out a varied 
picture of nsychological services and 
touched on certain problems that must 
be faced:—i. e., the double handi- 
capped children, most successful type 
of reports, methods of reporting ther- 
apy, and development of personality 
scales. (BERTHA M. Luckey, Recorder). 


The test 
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Brief Notes 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU TRANSFER 
President Truman ina letter to 
Katherine Lenroot relative to the 
transfer of the Children’s Bureau from 
the Department of Labor to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency said, in part: 

“I am sure you and I have the same 
over-all objectives in mind. Being a 
strong believer, however, in broad 
administrative discretion, I am not 
inclined now to suggest to the Federal 
Security Administrator how his 
Agency can best be organized and its 
programs carried out. At the same 
time, I want to do everything I can to 
eliminate any concern you may have 
as to the future of the Children’s 
Bureau. With this in mind, I am 
asking the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to discuss with me 
any plans for any major reorgan- 
ization affecting the basic oper- 
ations of the Children’s Bureau, be- 
fore such plans are put into effect. It 
is my thought that the development 
of legislation for a Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare would 
assure a full opportunity for consider- 
ation of an adequate service for chil- 
dren properly related to services for 
the whole population. 

“Through your discussions with the 
Federal Security Administrator when 
the transfer of your Bureau has been 
completed, as well as through his dis- 
cussions with me, I am fully confident 
that the Bureau will have its interests 
well protected and that it will, indeed, 
be strengthened in its basic resources 
and in its capacity to attain its ob- 
jectives. 

“In short, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and I will look to you for 
your personal advice, based on your 
long experience and leadership, to 
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help guide us in the direction which 
the future development of our health 
and social services should take.” 

Miss Lenroot commented on the let- 
ter as follows: 

“The President’s warm and cordial 
letter regarding the Children’s Bureau 
in relation to reorganization is most 
gratifying to me. His statement is as- 
surance that his interest will follow 
the Bureau in the proposed move to 
the Federal Security Agency. This 
assurance, I am certain, will be wel- 
comed by the Bureau’s friends and 
associates. 

“Those concerned with the welfare 
of children will note particularly the 
thought ‘that the development of legis- 
lation for a Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare would assure a 
full opportunity for consideration of 
an adequate service for children prop- 
erly related to services for the whole 
population.’ 

“We in the Children’s Bureau look 
forward to the opportunities for work- 
ing out in the Federal Security 
Agency—and later, I hope, in a cabinet 
department—a_ service for children 
that, in the words of the President, 
‘will, indeed, be strengthened in its 
basic resources and in its capacity to 
attain its objectives.’ 

“We have only just begun in this 
country to provide the kind and qual- 
ity of health and welfare care our chil- 
dren need. We must go forward stead- 
ily toward our goal of good care for 
all children, whatever their family in- 
come, race, or creed.” 


READING INSTITUTES ANNOUNCED 

The Department of Psychology of 
Temple University announces three 
reading institutes: two one-week in- 
stitutes for professional workers and 
a one-day institute for parents. At 
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the mid-winter institute (February 3 
to 7), procedures and materials on 
Remedial and Corrective Reading will 
be discussed and demonstrated. A 
Developmental Reading special insti- 
tute will be held on Thursday, March 6. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


A comprehensive pictorial study of 
Special Education in the Erie, Penn- 
sylvania Public Schools has been pub- 
lished. Twenty-three pages of pic- 
tures by photographer George J. 
Yochim are accompanied by brief ex- 
planatory introductions of the various 
departments of Special Education. 
These pictures excellently illustrate 
the special techniques and equipment 
used in the education of the partially 
sighted, the deaf and hard of hearing, 
pupils with speech disabilities, ortho- 
pedic children, and those who are 
mentally retarded. 


GROWING UP SAFELY 

Parents and teachers will find in the 
bulletin “Growing Up Safely” sound 
guidance and practical suggestions for 
helping children to grow up safely. 
The bulletin was prepared by a joint 
committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education and the National 
Commission on Safety of the National 
Education Association. 

In terms of safety three major areas 
of child development are discussed: 
(1) learning to control and use one’s 
body; (2) learning to use and care 
for materials and equipment; and (3) 
developing cooperative attitudes in 
work and play. 

The bulletin has 28 pages and can 
be obtained for 50c from Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
B.S 
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CONVENTION FOR NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults will be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, December 
9-10-11, 1946. The theme of the con- 
vention is The Challenge of the Fu- 
ture. At the banquet to be held Tues- 
day, December 10, the Society’s Sil- 
ver Anniversary will be celebrated. 


PUBLICATION RESUMED 

The editors of HEARING SURVEY 
QUARTERLY announce that they can 
resume publication of their magazine. 
It is devoted to printing significant 
findings in the field of hearing. This 
quarterly is published by the Coordin- 
ating Council of Societies for the Hard 
of Hearing in Southern California. 


1946 CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS 


The Society of the National Con- 
ference will be held November 25-27, 
1946, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. The program includes the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Vision Program 
in Industry, Developmental Eye Con- 
ditions in Children, Medical Advances 
in Restoring and Conserving Vision, 
Panel on Glaucoma, and Meeting the 
Need for Professional Personnel in 
Sight Conservation. 


Education 
(Continued from page 48) 

what is now called the average group. 

Society cannot afford to neglect the 
growth and development of any in- 
dividual. A democratic education must 
be provided for all where each has a 
chance to develop his own peculiar 
skills and abilities while he learns to 
live successfully with his fellowman. 
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In short, the intellectually gifted 
should not be deprived of a chance to 
grow in leadership and stature any 
more than he should be deprived 
through segregation of opportunity 
for all-around growth. 

Perhaps a more sane view of the 
intellectually gifted group is that they, 
too, are handicapped children. While 
they have the experiential backgrounds 
and the physical, emotional, and social 
attainments in their chronological age 
group, they have the added ability in 
the intellectual area, to carry forward 
much better than their peers. This 
quite often handicaps them in their 
contacts with their peer groups. The 
school needs to recognize this fact in 
order that it does not put a false 
premium upon their intellectual at- 
tainment, or lose the potential value 
of their possible intellectual contribu- 
tion to society. Provisions need to 
be made to help them to adjust to the 
life of an average school room. It is 
quite possible that during a transition 
period it would be necessary to re- 
move them from the average group 
to give them the skills necessary to 
adjust to the demands of the average 
room, but we should never separate 
them in order that they may do some 
thing more and above what they can 
relate to the life of the regular class- 
room. 

Let us identify the intellectvally 
superior children, but let us not think 
of them as our only hope or as our 
chief asset. Let identification be used 
es the basis for a convenient grouping 
of youngsters who deviating sharply 
from the normal in a given area need 
to have guidance and assistance in 
order that they may adjust well to the 
normal population and make _ the 
greatest possible contribution to the 
welfare of all. 
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Dyslexia 

(Continued from page 40) 
and worthless members of the human 
family. 

Analysis of the specific reading dif- 
ficulties such as omissions, insertions, 
and subtsitutions, for example, is help- 
ful but only moderately so. Some- 
times a study and analysis of the 
method by which the child was taught 
beginning reading is helpful. Occa- 
sionally, though not generally, teach- 
ers appear to have been worshippers 
of peculiar pedagogical icons, and 
years later the results are still notice- 
able in the pupil. By and large it has 
been found that no single method of 
remedial instruction will work in all 
cases. And our remedial books, that 
is those known to us, are almost uni- 
formly inadequate and largely use- 
less. 

Thus a boy, age twelve years, may 
come to our attention of whom it is 
said by parents and teachers that he 
is lazy, indifferent and stubborn. He 
is restless and has sluggish reflexes. 
He is also considered dishonest. 

The nvhysical and laboratory ex- 
aminetions may reveal that he has a 
basal of —15 and extremely unsatis- 
factory dietary habits. Vision is 
handicapped by an abnormal ocular 
function. There is a loss of hearing 
in the left car in the registers of the 
The psychological ex- 
intel- 


human voice. 
emination reveals 
ligence quotient of 70, and a non- 
language or performance quotient of 
92. Educational and achievement tests 
reveal (and here is the pay-off) that 
the child’s attainment is above that 
which might reasonably be expected 
of him. 

There is a vast difference between 
good intentions and a procedure based 
on careful analysis. 


a language 
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Among the Chapters 


CHICAGO-WEST SUBURBAN 

A new chapter has been organized 
by Chicago west suburban educators 
in Cicero. 

The officers elected at the organiza- 
tion were President Carl Weselak, 
principal of the Sherlock School for 
Educable Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Cicero, Illinois; Vice-president 
Edith B. Weaver, adjustment teacher 
in the Oak Park Illinois schools; Sec- 
retary Marcella Ogurek, teacher in the 
Sherlock School, Cicero; Treasurer 
Ann Dolezal, director of the Ortho- 
pedic Department of the J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero; and News 
Correspondent Viola Menzemer, social 
worker in the Oak Park schools. 

Mr. Roy Gossman, principal of the 
Chicago Juvenile Detention Home 
School, assistant of the Montefiore 
School in Chicago and for four years 
president of the Chicago Chapter for 
Exceptional Children, was a guest at 
the first meeting. (Vi0oLA MENZEMER). 


TEXAS STATE 


Fifty-eight educators are members 
of the Texas State Chapter recently 
organized. 

The officers of this new chapter are 
Charles L. Jones of Austin, Texas, 
president; Mrs. Gladys E. Muska, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, vice vresidenf; 
and Mollie Barrington, Austin, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


LONG ISLAND 


The nominating committee met at 
the home of its secretary, Miss Lil- 
lian Catalano. A slate of officers. was 
adopted for 1946-1947. This will be 
presented to the membership at the 
Zone meeting at Hempstead, Novem- 
ber first. 


1946 


At this meeting the teachers of the 
Exceptional and the Guidance group 
combine to hear Lt. Col. T. Ernest 
Newland, now stationed at West Point. 
His topic will be Whose job is it? 
He formerly was the chief of the Spe- 
cial Education Department, State De- 
partment of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. During the war he was 
granted a leave of absence to do im- 
portant work for the Navy Department 
in Washington. Upon his release he 
returned to Harrisburg, but soon 
found his services needed at West 
Point where he is in charge of psy- 
chology. We count it a distinct privil- 
ege in having him as our speaker. 
(MiLmor_E STIRES). 


Current Literature 
New Publications 


AMERICAN MINORITY PEOPLE DuRING WORLD 
War II, Edmonia White Grant, Director of 
Education, Race Relations, 14 pp., Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Single copies 
free. Quantity orders: $3.00 per hundred. 

A bibliography of basic readings for 
Americans concerned about race relations. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DIVISION OF £PECIAL EDU- 
CATION TO THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, STATE 
oF Onto, Hazel C. MelIntire, 1944-1945, 19 
pp. 

Detailed membership and financial re- 
port and summary of Special Education in 
Ohio for the year 1944-1945. 


CHILDREN AND LITERATURE, Membership Serv- 
ice Bulletin, 36 pp., 1946, Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 50c. In lots of 
25 or more, 40c. 

This second membership service bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
iion for 1946 discusses the many ways in 
which children and literature may be 
breught together. 


Facts Arout CuHitp Heattu, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 31 pp., 1946. Bureau 
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Publication 294 for sale by the Superin- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington 25, D. C. 
10c. 

An accumulation of facts about child 
health in our nation published in an ef- 
fort to direct our planning for public 
health for the future. 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS OF A PRE-SCHOOL BLIND 
Cuitp, Gertrude Van der Brock, 48 pp., 
Commission for the Blind of the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, 
New York, N. Y., 1945. 

This pamphlet by Miss Van der Brock 
represents the results of sympathetic study 
and training of numerous pre-school blind 
children in their home environment over 
a period of seven years. Published as a 
guide for parents of a blind child. 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Ph. D., Editor, Highlights for Chil- 
dren, Inc., 37 East Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. One year (10 issues) $4.00. 

A new magazine for children. Its pur- 
pose is to provide the growing child with 
the best possible materials for cultivation 
of his mental, moral, and spiritual de- 
velopment in such a fascinating and ef- 
fective way as to help him be a happy 
and likeable person. It is filled with care- 
fully selected and written material for 
child interest and development. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 
“The Education of Exceptional Children in 
Illinois,’ 40 pp., Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

A report of activities and papers given 
at the 1943 “Round-Up” meeting of edu- 
cators at Illinois State Normal University. 


JOBS FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, Louise 
Neuschutz, 1946, The Beechhurst Press, 
116 E. 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y., $3.00. 

This book has a double purpose: it is 
designed to present opportunities available 
to civilians with a physical handicap, and 
to offer to the wounded veterans of the 
war suggestions and ideas which may help 
them live a useful life once again. The 
book is based on sound _ psychological 
principles, taking into consideration pres- 
ent-day needs and standards. An exhaus- 
tive list of vocations open to the handi- 
caped and to elderly people is presented, 
with detailed information on training, re- 
lated reading, and the methods of starting 
and working in the various fields. The 
author has illustrated her suggestions with 
case histories, showing how other handi- 
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capped men and women have overcome 
their disabilities. 


Looxinc UP, Thirty-first Annual Report of 


the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 12 pp., 1945. National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

A report of the Society’s program cov- 
ering the industrial, medical, social, edu- 
cational, and nursing aspects of sight con- 
servation. 


READING GUIDE FOR Boys AND GIRLS WITH 


ParTiaAL Vision, Lorraine Galisdorfer, 24 
pp., mimeographed, 1946. 

Miss Galisdorfer, a teacher of partially 
seeing children in the Charles A. Lind- 
berg School in Kenmore, New York, has 
compiled a biblography composed of books 
for nursery school children, first picture- 
story books, intermediate picture-story 
books, social studies and informational 
books, fairy tales, folk tales, poetry and 
plays, Baur readers, arithmetic books, and 
health, safety, and science books for use 
with children thus handicapped. 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM C. CRUICKSHANK 
Hearing and Speech 


Bropy, B. S. Panel Discussion on Hearing 


Clinics. Journal of Rehabilitation 12:19, 
August, 1946. 


The Selection of Hearing 
Aids I and II. Laryngoscope 56-85 and 
135, March-April, 1946. Two articles which 
are excellent summaries of the program 
of work begun by the NDRC Aural Re- 
habilitation Project and carried on at the 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard Uni- 
versity, at the Electro-Acoustic Laboratory 
and at the Central Institute for the Deaf. 
The articles should have a great deal of 
meaning to individuals working with hard 
of hearing persons and those concerned 
with the problem of selection of hearing 
aids. (Ed.). 


Decker, R. M. Prevention of Deafness in 


Children. Annals of Otology, Rhinology, 
and Laryngology 54:358, June, 1945. 


Larsen, Latta L. The Importance of Auri- 


cular Training. Hearing News, February, 
1946. 
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LEDERER, F. L. and Harpy, W. G. Treatment 
and Training of the Hard of Hearing. 
Arch. of Otolaryngology 43:429, May, 1946. 
A complete discussion of the program for 
physical and educational training at the 
United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Panel of Experts Proposes Civilian Hear- 
ing Clinics for Every State. Hearing News 
14-7, July, 1946. Authorities urge clinics 
on the pattern of those of the military re- 
habilitation programs. 


PaTEersON, D. R., Ear Diseases in Children. 
British Medical Journal 2:761-764, 1945. 
The author discusses the anatomy of the 
normal ear; pathology and etiology of 
tuberculosis and other infections of the 
middle ear, acute suppurative otitis media, 
and chronic inflammatory conditions of 
the middle ear; symptons and signs of ear 
disease in infants and children; and treat- 
ment. (Courtesy of Child Development 
Abstracts and Bibliography). 


Proctor, D. and Wittarp, W. R. Washing- 
ton County (Maryland Program for the 
Prevention of Deafness in Children. Arch. 
of Otolaryngology 43:162, May, 1946. The 
Right to Hear: A Film on the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing. University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin 1943, No. 555 Pp. 4—A 
16 mm sound film, produced under the 
direction of the Department of Otolaryn- 
gology and Oral Surgery of the State 
University of Iowa College of Medicine 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
Speech, is described. The picture drama- 
tizes the need for organized programs of 
conservation of hearing and emphasizes 
the objectives and possibilities of attain- 
ment in a carefully planned approach to 
the problems involved. The techniques of 
group and individual hearing tests, medical 
follow-up procedures, and educational re- 
adjustments are demonstrated. The prin- 
cipal dramatic interest is focused on three 
children each with a difference in degree 
of hearing loss—B. Wellman, Iowa (Cour- 
tesy of Psychological Abstracts). 


Mental Deficiency 


Dott, Epcar A. Practical Implications of 
Endogenous-Exodogenous classification of 
mental defectives. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency 50:503-511, 1946. 


JouNsTONE, E. L. What Shall We Do With 
the Mentally Deficient? Mental Hygiene 
30: 296-302, 1946. Advocated measures are: 
better and more available facilities for 
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identification; a central coordinating 
agency to integrate facilities for planning, 
supervision, and care; specialization of 
institutional services; expansion of home 
and foster-home care programs; increased 
emphasis on the responsibility of the pub- 
lic-school system in its special classes and 
of teachers colleges in preparing teachers 
for the handicapped children; and a pro- 
gram of public education to increase un- 
derstanding of the problems. W. L. Wil- 
kins, Notre Dame. (Courtesy of Psychol- 
ogical Abstracts). 


McIntire, J. THomas. Incidence of Feeble- 


mindedness in Cerebral Palsied. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency 50: 491-494, 
1946. 


Luriz, Louis A. Medical Concept of Feeble- 


mindedness. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency 50:512-515, 1946. 


Testing 


Dott, Epcar A. (Editor) The Oseretsky Tests 


of Motor Proficiency, published by the 
Educational Test Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, September, 1946, $1.00. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Edgar A. Doll, Di- 
rector of Research, Vineland Training 
School a translation of The Oseretsky 
Tests has been completed by Elizabeth J. 
Fosa, Instructor, Department of Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese, The Pennsylvania 
State College. The Oseretsky Tests have 
for a long time received periodic reviews 
in Psychological Abstracts, but, because 
they have formerly appeared in the origin- 
al Russin or in translated form in Portu- 
guese, they have received little interest 
on the part of clinical psychologists in the 
United States. Doll indicated that the 
Oseretsky Scale “is a year-scale of tests 
of motor maturation for measuring genetic 
levels of motor proficiency.” It is compar- 
able to the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Scale and to the Vineland Social Maturity 
Seale in structure and in the same man- 
ner as with the two aforementioned tests 
it provides a standard method of clinical 
evaluation of different aspects of motor, 
maturation. 

Six aspects of motor maturation are 
included in the test; namely, general static, 
dynamic static, general dynamic, speed, 
simultaneous movement, and_ synkinesia. 
The tests include the years four through 
sixteen. 

Although no American adaptation is 
yet available and although materials 
to be used in the test have not been 
prepared for standard use, the test in its 
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initiel form is obviously one which has 
many clinical uses in studying the motor 
maturation of children. It has particular 
value as a clinical adjunct for use with 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. The results obtained from it should 
have great value to the physiotherapist 
end occupational therepist in working with 
crippled children. It is possible that sig- 
nificant clinical use may be derived from 
it in the education and treatment of chil- 
dren with impaired hearing. Doll has 
nointed out the significant uses of the 
test with children of reterded mental de- 
velopment and says that the application 
of the test enables us to substantiate the 
fect that well-directed educative nrophy- 
lexes, svecialized teaching, and adequate 
gymnastic exercises may develon the 
motor level on a par with mental level, 
since the nrogress of the motor level is 
?lmost always greater or more marked than 
that of the mental level. It is hoped that 
opportunities will be immediately avail- 
able for research which will make possible 
en American adavtation of the Oseretsky 
Tests. but pending the publication of such 
a revision the scale in its present form 
hes manv valuable uses to the clinical psy- 
chologist and the educator of special class 
children — (William M. Cruickshank, 
£Echool of Education, Syracuse University). 


Vision 
Eames, T. H. Eye Conditions among Chil- 
dren of Premature, Full-Term and Hyper- 
mature Birth. American Journal of Oph- 
thalmology 29:57, January, 1946. 


Ranp, G. Relation Between Illumination and 
Visual Efficiency. Arch. of Ophthalmo- 
logy 35:509. May, 1946. 


Foreign Bodies in the 
Review 16:63-67, 


SAMUELS, BERNARD. 
Eyes. Siaht Saving 
Summer, 1946. 


WHeEtER LESTER R. Dealing with visual 
problems in the classroom. Sight Saving 
Review 16:92-102, Summer, 1946. 


Miscellaneous 
Cartson, E. F. Project for Gifted Children: 
A Psychological Evaluation. American 
Journel of Orthopsychiatry 15:648-661, 
1945. Twenty-five children (a mixed 
group of well-adjusted pupils and children 
with social or emotional problems) were 
placed in a special class for pupils of 
superior intellectual abilities and _ their 
progress studies for 4 years. Twenty of 
these children improved appreciably in the 
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opinion of parents, teachers, and the Child 
Guidance Clinic Staff In the case of the well- 
adjusted children, improvement meant that 
they showed better progress than gifted 
children in the regular classes, that they 
were helped to utilize their abilities to a 
maximum, and that they did not suc- 
cumb to the kinds of personality defects 
which frequently appear in the highly 
endowed. Improvement in the case of the 
maladjusted children meant that symptoms 
of maladjustment were either no longer 
present or were modified and that the 
children were showing evidence of healthy 
development in their behavior. These 
latter children derived a feeling of se- 
curity from being accepted by members 
of the group. (Courtesy of Child De- 
velopment Abstracts and Bibliography). 


Newman, J. An Aid in Patient Education: 
A Tuberculosis Questionnaire. Journal of 
Psychology 21:301-306, 1946. A group of 
78 false-true and 22 multiple-choice items 
was assembled dealing with the educa- 
tional aspects of tuberculosis. Twenty- 
nine items dealt with the nature and causes, 
48 with diagnosis and treatment, 10 with 
hygienic measures, and 13 with care after 
discharge. On the basis of discrimination 
between 50 workers in the field and pa- 
tient groups, a final scale of 50 items was 
selected. The corrected odd-even relia- 
bility of the 40 scorable items was .79 for 
195 patient-subjects. This Questionnaire 
should be of use in locating areas of in- 
formation reouiring education of tuber- 
culosis vatients—R. B. Ammons, Denver. 
(Courtesy of Psychological Abstracts). 


Smirnow, V. Placing the Handicapped in 
Jobs. Occupations 24:476-484, 1946. The 
basic phase of selective placement of 
handicapped workers is the matching of 
the individual’s nhysical capacities to the 
physical demands of a job for which he 
possesses the other requirements. The 
emphasis is on what the worker can do, 
rather than the handicap. The tools, re- 
sources, and techniaues employed by the 
U. S. E. S. in this process are described 
in detail—G. S. Speer, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. (Courtesy of Psychological 
Abstrects). 


Price, J. C. Epilepsy, What Can Be Done 
About It? Training Nurse and Hospital 
Review 117:1, July, 1946. Sociological 
Foundaticns of the Psychiatric Disorders 
of Childhood. Child Research Clinic, 
Woods School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, 
125 pp., 1945. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
New Haven Chapter 

Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 

District of Columbia 

Columbian Chapter 
Washington D. C. Chapter 


Florida 
Miami Chapter 

Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 

Illinois 


Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisville Special Education Teachers 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 

Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 

Michigan 


Battle Creek Chapter 

Detroit Chapter 

Dowagiac Chapter 

Fordson Chapter 

Highland Park Chapter 

Jackson Special Education Club 

Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 

Lansing Chapter 

Lapeer Chapter 

Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 

Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 

Pontiac Chapter 

Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 

Svecial Education Club, Flint 

Special Education Club, Grand Rarids 

Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 

Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 

Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Minneapolis Chapter 
Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Nebraska 
Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. I 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
CHATEAU LAURICE HOTEL 
MAY 12, 13, 14 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN—Mr. Richard Hungerford, Di- 
rector, Bureau for Children with Retarded Develop- 
ment, Board of Education, New York City. 


RESERVATION—Write Mr. Clarence Sparling, Conven- 
or of Committee on Hotel Reservation, 330 Gilmour 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


FLORENCE DUNLOP, 


President 








